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Aviation = Another 
Opportunity for Men Stenographers 


By 8S. Schimel 


St. Louis, Missouri 


WONDER how many young men have 
| stopped to debate with themselves 

whether it would be worth their while to 
get a stenographic training. How many 
have been thwarted from taking it up because 
they thought it was a woman’s work? A great 
many young men have never ventured into 
stenography for fear of the embarrassment of 
doing work that custom has decreed belongs 
to the fair sex. This attitude has cheated 
them out of a real chance to get somewhere 
through the medium of stenography. 


How My Story Begins 


Because human interest stories live with 
truth, I want to tell you what shorthand has 
done for me. Here’s my story. A six months’ 
course in stenography at a business school 
with a grade above the average at graduation 
Unusual ability? No. Just plain work, lots 
ot practice, and a prepared lesson always. 
“Just average” wouldn't do. I saw too many 
of them fall by the wayside. Just a little bit 
better than the next fellow was my goal. 
There was lots of ambition and a propensity 
for advertising work. How was I going to 
reach for the job I wanted? Stenography 
appeared to be the only medium through 
which to get a foothold. I tried, but the 
first position wasn’t exactly what I hoped for; 
it was with a railroad. As a rule the first 
job never is the one you want. Several 
evenings a week I studied “Gregg Reporting 
Shortcuts,” “The Stenographic Expert,” and 
read my Gregg Writer regularly. Occasional 


participation also in the O. G. A. or Stenog- 
raphers’ Contests added spice to the program 
One year I spent at reading the entire Gregg 
Dictionary, 
I was not 
Patience? yes, but effective. 

A few years of this with my eyes 
on a chance to connect in work 
terested me. It didn’t come at once, so I made 
the best of what I had. On large railroads 
there are accidents, and trouble means litiga 
tion. My training into 
play in taking depositions. A few months of 
this and word spread through the 
tion that there was a “corking 
rapher” around 
to report speakers at 


which 
them 


checking the words with 


familiar and studying 
always 
which in 


stenographic came 
organiza 
good stenog 
Opportunities came my wa) 
meetings Extra re 


muneration! And quite an incentive, too 


The Industry with a Future 


mail pilot by the 
who flew the 


In May of 1927 an ai 
name of Charles 
mail between St 
the Atlantic in a 
with the enthusiasm 
youth. The 
idea. A great and promising industry was 
virtually born then—Aviation. In 
less than three years this industry had grown 
from what you might call “scratch” to a great 
commercial enterprise destined to become the 
world’s last word in transportation. Up to 
that time, and since 1903, when the Wright 
brothers demonstrated that heavier-than-air 
machines could be propelled through the air 


Lindbergh 
Louis and Chicago spanned 
monoplane, 

American 


world was excited over a new 


silver-winged 
typical of 


scarcely 
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successfully, aviation had been making very 
slow progress. People were generally back- 
ward about accepting the idea of air travel, 
just as they mocked at the idea of the steam- 
boat in Fulton's day. But it took youthful 


determination to put it over. 


IT CAN’T BE DONE, BUT HERE IT IS 
This is the maxim laid down by Colonel 
Halsey Dunwoody, executive vice-president 
of the Universal Aviation Corporation, who 
was assistant chief of Air Service, A. E. F., 
during the World War. When America en 
tered the war Colonel Dunwoody was engaged 
to establish an American air service. Before 
this was possible it was necessary to establish 
hangars, overhaul and 
repair bases, and organize a 
gigantic ground force to keep ships and pilots 
moving to the front—thousands of details to 
be considered, without which the best pilots 
in the world would be helpless. The Colonel 
was told, “It is up to you to form your own 
organization and get your own results.” He 
went to work His efforts were beset by 
many drawbacks for lack of equipment, per- 
sonnel, material. He pushed on, made the 
grade, and today admires a little motto which 
he keeps before the personnel of his organi- 
zation, IT CAN'T BE DONE, BUT HERE 
IT 1S. It is alive with the spirit of accom- 
plishment. Every ambitious young 
man can well afford to adopt this 


air fields, construct 


shops, supply 
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presents one of the big problems of the aero- 
nautical industry. Air line operators can get 
unlimited capital, all the equipment necessary, 
but the inability to find capable personnel 
among the young men in the country to learn 
this business is the very thing that is hindering 
the rapid growth of the industry. And here 
my chance. Aviation was new and 
promising. There are no limitations in this 
business as there are in others. There was 
an excellent chance to get in “on the ground 
floor.” With a sound stenographic back- 
ground and a staunch I felt 
there was an opportunity here to make it go 
a long way as a means of learning aviation, 
that at well worth trying for. 


I saw 


determination, 


least it was 


Seizing My Chance 


I “contacted” one of the large aviation cor- 
fortunately landed a_ steno- 
graphic position. They told me I would have 
to start at the bottom, but that there was an 
exceptionally fine chance within a few months’ 
time if I had anything worth while to offer. 
Stenography did the trick 

I started in and worked harder than I ever 
did before. To this day I am bewildered 
at the actual the whole thing. 
Sometimes it seems like a fairy tale. I was 
in aviation—a stenographer and secretary to 


porations and 


outcome of 





slogan, stick to it, and see it 
through. 

Lindbergh followed this prin- 
ciple and by doing so gave im- 
petus to an industry that promises 
great things for the future— 
especially to young men. The re- 
sults are evident today. 

In natural order there sprang 
into existence airplane anc acces- 
sory manufacturers and transport 
operators. Then came the cry 
for qualified personnel. There was 
and still is a shortage of really 
capable help to carry aviation on 
to the place it rightly deserves in 
modern civilization. In conse- 
quence of this aviation training 
schools opened in various parts of 
the country to coach men to meet 
the demand for commercial oper- 
ation—to train young fellows to 
apply their previous business ex 
perience to the executive branches 
of aviation. 

The call for personnel in the 
business branch of aviation in 
creased—a call for people who 
know aviation and can carry on 
in responsible capacities. This 





An advance in transportation 
tri-motor air liner overtaking a crack passenger train 
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Something else came, 
too—a 
cession trom othcers ot 


gratilving con 








the corporation. They 
granted me a_ short 
period of training at 
the airport shops to 
get acquainted § with 
actual operating con 
ditions at the schools 
in order to equip me 
for more responsi 
bility. I got my motor 
background and avia 
tion business training 
gratis. And with this 















A scene from a modern sky liner in daily use on a regular skyway 


the registrar of a large system of aviation 
training schools, with a real chance to learn 
the business. In the interview I was told if 
I showed any initiative or ability to shoulder 
responsibility 1 needn’t worry about advance- 
ment. That was a good point to remember, 
and I did. In two months things changed. 
I worked into sales correspondence, which 
was done to a large extent on my own hook. 
Six months later I graduated from secretary 
to sales correspondent, with a corps of steno- 
graphic assistants. Needless to say, remuner- 
ation increased with responsibility. It was 
and still is hard work, but enjoyable. 
Officials of the company got wind of a 
young stenographic expert in the organization. 
Before very long I was assigi.ed to report 
talks delivered before special aviation business 
classes conducted by the company in training 
young men for positions. Here’s where I got 
another chance to learn more about aviation. 


New Responsibilities 


Then came a twist in the machinery of the 
organization. Pressure threw upon me the 
responsibility of employing and supervising all 
stenographic help in the Advertising Depart- 
ment in addition to regular duties as corre- 
spondent. My superior officer forgot about 
the many important details and charged me 
with this responsibility. He had bigger things 
to look forward to, research work and school 
problems—keeping abreast of the lightning- 
quick developments in aviation. Things move 
fast in aviation just as do the sky liners. What 
is new this week is history the next. 





too, several short 


flights and imstructior 
in the use of the cor 
trols of an airplane 
It was a chance most 
icllows only dream of 
It then devolved up 
on me to found a ste 
ographic department 
just as the organiza 
tion was falling imto 
shape It certainly was a task. It revealed 
to me a certain condition of which I had not 
the least conception—the appalling lack of 


really capable stenogranhers 


Where Initiative Counts 


Because aviation is new one is expected t 


perform fundamental duties without repeated 
instruction. You are expected to fall in line 
and exercise initiative and good judgment 
You can’t expect any one to prod you and 
tell you what and how to do continually. 
You've got to make up your mind and do it 
so far as the fundamentals or mechanical 
operations of the position are concerned. You 
are charged with a responsibility and in- 
structed in the major details of it, but you 
must put the thing over yourself, applying 
the fundamentals which it is assumed you 
have acquired. For instance, if you are 
stenographer you have certain responsibilities 
assigned you, but you can’t expect anyone 
to tell you how to punctuate, spell, transcribe, 
file, and perform a dozen other minor details 
which are the very backbone of your position. 
To know that these little things will take care 
of themselves gives you a feeling of ease, 
thereby allowing more time for the important 
duties of your position—and advancement. It 
is no different in any other business, only that 
in aviation. because of its newness, each man 
has to exercise a good deal more initiative. 
As time wore on, the volume of inquiries 
flooding the Advertising Department became 
a problem. It was my problem. I thought 
hard how to conserve time in tackling the job. 
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Finally | hit upon a plan As a member ofl 
the O. G. A., I was confident of the legibility 
of my notes and knew that almost any good 
stenographer who could read standard short 
hand could easily decipher these notes. 


My New Plan Worked 


My aim was to avoid the dictation period 
as much as possible m order to concentrate 
on sales literature Accordingly, I had one 
of the stenographers transcribe several letters 
direct from notes which I penned on scratch 
paper It worked slowly at first, but in a 
week or two the system proved surprisingly 
interesting and rapid. The stenographer was 
transcribing my notes with astonishing accu 
racy As rush business comes up, I put in 
a dictation period to brush up my assistants 
on speed. In this way not only do the stenog- 
raphers receive a post-graduate stenographic 
training in reading standard shorthand, but 
ilso benefit from the advanced phrases which 
I mastered during my experiences in report- 
ing meetings and depositions. The system 
proved to be a timesaver and an all-round 
benefit [It caused officials to take notice It 
is now a permanent part of the office routine 


Plenty of Chance for a Future 


The advantage in applying your efforts to 
aviation is, because of its newness, it givcs the 
fellow with initiative and foresight a chance 
to build a future for himself The aircraft 
industry has just passed out of its swaddling 
clothes and ts beginning a sturdy, substantial 
growth. In this business there is a chance for 
any young man of genuine ability to make a 


real touchdown in this game of life. Not only 
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are there opportunities in aviation as pilot 
and mechanic, but some of the finest positions 
are those in the business offices. To demon 
strate briefly the existing opportunities for 
young men, here's a typical organization chart 
of an aviation corporation: 

Executive personne! Printing Department 
Executive office 
Operating Departm« 
Airplane Sales Department Traffic Department 
Airplane Parts Department School Department 
School Administration 
Accountancy Department 
Medical Department 


Lew Department 


Photography Department 
Commercial Department 


School Sales Department 
Purchasing Departme: 
Publicity Department 


And each of these departments is turther 
subdivided into its individual personnel. Avia 
tion needs men with business ability. Young 
men who have experience in such work as 
stenography, advertising, correspondence, au 
diting, banking, engineering, drafting, traffic, 
instructing, sales, bookkeeping, radio, etc., face 
opportunities in this exceptionally promising 


industry 
Be Prepared for dour Opportunity 


Regardless of whether your chance comes 
now or later, remember what Lincoln said 
“I'll study and prepare myself and some day 
Whether you follow 
aviation or any other line, your chances are 


my chance will come.” 


good if you heed the call of preparedness 
Chis is the one and only answer to success— 
there is no other. For the young fellow with 
no special technical training I know of no 
easier way to break into business than through 
the medium of shorthand. Stenography is by 
no means a woman's job exclusively. It is 
also a young man’s work where men are 
needed to train to carry on in business. 














Scene at a modern airport showing facilities for handling of passengers 
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[These werses con be read by any student whe hes completed the first eight chapters ef the Manual.) 
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Shorthand Champions of Great Britain 


FEATURE of the National Gregg As- 
sociation Conference, held in London 
recently, at which hundreds of teachers 


from all over the British Isles attended, was 
a shorthand contest. 


In fact there were 
shorthand contests 
(plural), and prize 
awards in the form of 
medals and pounds 
sterling for the win- 
ners ! 

Three competitions 


were held this year as 
against two formerly, 
the speeds being at the 
rate of 160, 180, and 
200 words a minute; 
known as the Junior, 
Senior, and National 
championships. 


National 
Championship 


Miss Peggie Gib- 
bons produced a tran- 
script 99.7 per cent 
perfect (she made but 
seven errors), winning 
first place at the 200- 
words-a-minute rate 
and retaining the Na- 
tional Championship 
title. She was awarded 
the silver trophy (to be held for one year), a 
gold medal, and a certificate showing the 
speed she attained in this competition. 

Mr. Leslie Bear won the second place, with 
98.8 per cent accuracy, and was awarded a 
certificate and a silver medal. Another fine 
achievement was that of Miss Nora Smedley, 
of Manchester, who gained third place with 
98.1 per cent accuracy. She was awarded a 
certificate, bronze medal, and a cash prize 
of £3. 


Peqgie 


Senior Champ Wins Double Awards 


Not content with this excellent perform- 
ance in the National Championship, Miss 
Smedley won first prize of £5, together with 
the silver cup (to be held for one year) and 
gold medal awarded in the Senior Champion- 
ship at 180 words a minute. By a curious 
coincidence, her standard of accuracy was the 
same in this as in the National competi- 
tion—98.1 per cent. 





British National Shorthand Champion 


Second place among the Seniors at 180 was 
taken by Miss Elsie R. Gordon, of Belfast, with 
97.1 per cent accuracy. Miss Gordon, who won 
ear in the 160-words-a-minute 
test, was awarded a 
certificate, a silver 
medal, and a cash 
prize of £3 as well 


first place last 


Junior 


Championship 


First place in the 
Junior competition at 
160 words a minute, 
withthe silver cup (to 
be held for one year), 
gold medal, and £3 
prize, was taken by 
Miss Beatrice Gill, of 
London, whose tran 
script, with only two 
slight errors, attained 
the remarkable stand 
ard of 99.75 per cent 
accuracy. Miss Kath- 
leen Jenkinson, of 
Carlisle, also made a 
splendid record by 
transcribing with only 
seven errors, Or an ac 
curacy record of 99.12 
per cent. She was 
awarded second place, 
with £2 prize, a silver 
medal, and a speed certificate as her spoils. 
Miss Jenkinson really merits special com- 
mendation for winning the second place, as 
she began the study of shorthand only one 
year and ten months prior to the contest. 


Gibbons 


Remarkable Speed at Thirteen Years 
of Age 


Possibiy the finest achievement of all was 
that of Mr. Robert Dagworthy, of London, 
who is but thirteen years of age, and began 
the study of shorthand only one year and 
eleven months prior to the date of the com 
petition. He gained third place, with the 
bronze medal and #1 for transcribing the 
Junior test with but nine errors—an accuracy 
percentage of 98.87 at 160 words a minute! 

In addition, speed certificates for 160 words 
a minute were awarded to the Misses Mar- 
garet Cook, Carlisle; Flora Butler, London; 
Margaret M. Deas, Glasgow; Marjorie E. 

(Continued on page 336) 
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A Family Likeness 


ee 
= cara 
S you become better acquainted with 
shorthand you will notice that there 
are a number of families of words, 
each word in the family having a family 
likeness. Learn to recognize these family 


they will be of great help 
to you in writing new words rapidly. 


likenesses instantly ; 


Family Groups 


are already familiar with some of the 
families that have common beginnings 
Chapter XI of the Anniversary 
Edition of the shorthand Manual gives a 
number of them. In it you find the “scribe” 
family, the “pose” family, the “quire” family, 


You 
word 


or endings 


and a number of others. 

There may be several words belonging to 
these families that you have not yet written 
in shorthand, but, when you meet them for 
the first time in dictation, you will feel quite 
well acquainted with them because of their 
family likenesses, and you will be able to write 
a legible outline for them without hesitation 
because of your immediate recognition of this 
tamily likeness. 

This study of family likenesses is fascinating 
to the student of Gregg Shorthand. We shall 
to a of new families 
that you may add to the ones you have already 
met in the shorthand Manual. Before doing 
so, however, we want you to test your acquaint- 
the brief-form derivative 


introduce you number 


" 


ance with a tew ol 
families 
Four Brief-Form Families 
The four brief-form families most in evi- 


dence in dictation are the families of Mr. S, 
Mr. T, Mr. R, and Mr. Ly. Practice reading 
nd writing four groups of brief-form 
derivatives until you know that you can ac- 
cord each one of them instant recognition 
under the most trying circumstances. 


these 


d 
4 
J 
7 
> 
<> 
y Ww 
Likes, letters, re 
advantages, fotint 
receives, require 
considers, tustances 
Brief 
s > | 
A 
{ 
a 
Ordered, ack 
swered, appeared 
t d, rre 1 
ted ed, @ 
> 
Brief 
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speaker, 
nearer, clearer, 
creditor, advertiser, inspector 


shipper, 


purchaser, 


Dealer, giver, sender, 
thinker, 


successor, 


teller, director, 


user, 


i. Brief Form + ly Cirele 


“4, F ( ( 
C 
) “ ? 
F, 4 y ) c 
as 
) ‘ ) 
J ( 4 ra -v C 
vA 
o 
) 2 
‘ o ) ag a0 
Likely, namely, entirely, possibly, especially, fully, 
surely, worldly, ontdently, directly, favorably, 


forcibly, strangely, approximately, instantly, definite 
ly, pret suficiently, regretfully, 


wonderfully 


iously successfully 


New Groups 


Now for the introductions to the new fami- 
lies. You will find them eager to lend you 
a helping hand if you will but give them a 
chance. Space will not permit us to give you 
more than a few members of each family, and 
we suggest that you make it a point to add 
jour or five others to each group. Add only 
useful words, however; your time is too valu- 
able at present to spend it learning words that 
are rarely used. Let them wait their turn. 


The “rate” Family 
( 


a + ( —_- 


penetrate 


) 
>) oO 


Accurate, decorate, operate 


The “late” Family 


cD . — 
? y q i? lk 
C ¢ 
Inflate, mutilate, translate, ventilate 
The “tate” Family 
4 yD? . 
AP? é ? 
oe x x LO 
Dictate, imitate, hesitate, necessitate 
The “cate” Family 
P-. 
> . a 
err 


Complicate, indicate, intricate, locate 


Of course, there are special abbreviations 
frequent 


for the more words, certificate, 
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publisher, 
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duplicate, communicate, reciprocate, and ed 


cate, just as you “nickname” your best pals 
ot course you know them well already 


The “ish” Family 


} } 
4 
eg “7 { - “<, 


Abolish, finish, foolish, furnish, punisi 


The “let” Family 


ee c \e 2 4 r 


Booklet, bracelet, eyelet, outiet 


The “cious” Family 
f A. - ) ? 
Ps ar as 


; , 
indacious, delicious, fictitious, superstitious, tenaciou 


The “mand” Family 


. eS -, 


Command mntermand, demand 


The “tain” Family 


‘ , 


tain, sustain 


oF. , 


Attain, certain, contain, detain, 


The “port” Family 
ec s a 


Gime $66 


Export, import, passport, sport, transport 


The “tial-cial” Family 
> } 
/ % Pa @, ik 
+ 


Artificial, beneficial, commercial, partial, socia 


superfncrai 


Family Names 


Our drills on family groups would not be 
complete without a drill or two on family 
names. Efficient shorthand writers, you know, 
always write proper names in shorthand. Here 
are three drills; one on common Christian 
names of women, one on common Christian 
names of men, and one on common sur- 
names. Practice them and then make up 
similar drills, using for one drill the names of 
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Supplementary Lesson Drills 


Chapter Four 
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Supplementary Lesson Drills 


Chapter Five 
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Supplementary Lesson Drills 


Chapter Six 
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your neighbors, for another the names of the ( _ 


March, 
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students in your school, and for a third the pf ~—- 
names of the business men of your community Z 
QO. < : i 
™ » > 4 
Christian Vames of M ¥ k . ra 4 4 . 
oF) 
( Pe. 
@ a c a . 4 3 ~ - 
A a - 
@ ? , 
A 4 
? ‘ a ‘ = , > 
J ' 
- ? 
OC. F Q ar ~ , , 4 
r. ‘ , > t 2 
4 4 4 ¢ 
) ( “a a 4 
J 
y o ~ 4 ( (“7 
“ ? " , 4 2 
(«4 / » , 
A 
4 2 4 Ss C 
‘ ( 
; © , P - 
\i-+  - ( ‘ 4? - ) 
. 
7 x ~ 
g y 
é ] ( s 
j y a / 
/ / 
j 
< —m 4 a o 7 
, ” ¢ , € SS 
cad ay « / 
) x 7 a7 KK, ¥ } j y 
> ‘4 ) 
= € 7 A~f~/— £ - 
rm 
4» n 4 < f 
, fenes / 1 innabelle Augusta, 
, 5 Barbara eatric I e, Bertha, Bridget, Caroline, 
+ - 2 ~ 
é f ~ 7 Catherine, Celia, Charlotte, Clara, Constance, Cora, 
Cynthia, Delia, Dorothy Edith, Edn Hleanor, 
4 ? Elizabeth, Esther, Ethel, Flora, Florence, Georgiana, 
¢ y , Gertrude, Harriet, Henrietta, Hortense, Ida, Irene, 
, Isabelle, Jean, eanett losephine, Judith, Julia, 
& ¢ Laura, Lillian, I Lu Mabel, Margaret, 
s 2 , : Marian, Martha, Matilda, A red, Norah, Ophelia 
y, ¢ Pauline, Pear j j Rachel, Rebecca 
. Rosalie, Ruth, Sara , 1 san, Sylvia, Victoria, 
4“ ¢ es A 2 ; | et 
c 
Freaue f Surnames 
tbraha Adan i iibert, Alfred, Andrew, 
inthony irthur Be anun, Charles Clarence, / 
. —_ 
daniel, David, Duncan, Edgar, Edmond, Edward, CQ Z € : a 
Edwin, Ernest, Eu e, Felix, Francis, Frederick, 
é ¢, Gt rt, ¢ fy Harold, Herbert, Howard, y . 
ubert, Hug j Isaac, Jacob, John, Jonathan, : a ¢ re * 
sepl Julian awre Leonard sis, Mark, 
VMatther Vorn Ms el Nat ’ Nathaniel, 
Nichola Norman. Oliver, Oscar, Owen, Patrick, . A . « Q. . 
Peter, Philit Raymon } ert, Roger, Rudolph, 
Rufus, Rupert, Samuel, é ’ Thomas, Vincent, ( 
Walter, U am “ 
a »S > ar 
: , 4 
Christian Names of Women y 
‘ ao P 
- j yf ( Q 
camel f -?€. 
> ) 
4 | | ans “ae” 
a f > a 


( (Continued on page 312) 
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Review Practice on the Brief Forms 


From “Progressive Dictation” 


By Lillian Grissom Wilson 


UNIT 5 
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Adams, Anderson, Baker, Barry, Becker, Bennett, 
Brennan, Brown, Burke, Callaghan, Cameron, Camp- 
bell, Carroll, Carter, Clark, Cohen, Cohn, Collins, 
Connell, Cooper, Crowley, Daly, Davidson, Davies, 


PP 
P 4—~ 


Davis, Donovan, Doyle, Driscoll, Duffy, Duncan, 
Dunn, Edwards, Evans, Farrell, Ferguson, Fisher, 
Fitcgerald, Foley, Fox, Fraser, Gordon, Graham, 


Griffiths, Hamilton, Hanson, Harris, Harrison, Hen- 
derson, Hoffman, Hughes, Hunter, Jackson, Johnson, 
Johnston, Kennedy, Kerr, King, Klein, Larsen, Levy, 
Lynch, Martin, McCarthy, McDonald, McKay, 
McKensie, McLean, McLeod, Miller, Mitchell, 
Moore, Morgan, Morris, Morrison, Morse, Muare, 
Murray, Nolan, O’Brien, O'Donnell, Olsen, Parker, 
Phillips, Quinn, Roberts, Robertson, Robinson, 
Rogers, Russell, Ryan, Schmidt, Schneider, Scott, 
Shaw, Shea, Simpson, Snyder, Stevens, Stewart, 
Sullivan, Taylor, Thomas, Thompson, Thomson, 
Turner, Walker, Walsh, Ward, Watson, Williams, 
Wilson, Wood, Wright, Young 


ae 
J. N. Kimball Retires 


O more will the shrill whistle announce 
N the fact that one contest champion has 

“bit the dust” and another risen to the 
pinnacle of typewriting fame, for Finis has 
been written in the book of time to the World’s 
Typewriting Championship Contests. 

After sixty-odd years of shorthand study 
and practice, more than fifty years of type- 
writer key manipulation, and a quarter of a 
century of intensive labor in behalf of type- 
writing contests, Mr. Kimball, familiarly and 
affectionately known as “Pop” Kimball, an- 
nounces his retirement from the field of com- 
mercial education and the cessation of these 
international championships which he has con- 
ducted for a full twenty-five years. 


In a letter written to all teachers of type- 
writing, Mr. Kimball calls attention to the 
fact that the record of 135 words a minute, 
for one hour’s typewriting on the five-stroke 
basis, has remained about the same for several 
years, and that he believes this record is likely 
to stand for some time. The contests, he be- 
lieves, have served their purpose. They have 


had a stimulating effect upon teachers, stu- 


dents, and stenographers and they have estab- 
lished a high rate of speed and a high degree 
of accuracy at which newcomers can aim. 

Of himself and his future, he writes in his 
characteristic way: 

“For myself—I shall always have a warm 
spot in my heart for the thousands of teachers 
who have stood by me so loyally during the 
past twenty-five years, and I look forward to 
their keeping the high standards we have to- 
gether attained. You will all have a large 
space in my thoughts when, as a humble 
follower of Izaak Walton, 


“*‘T bait my hook with dragon’s tails, 
And sit on a rock and bob for whales.’ ” 


We know that readers of this magazine— 
teachers, students, stenographers, secretaries— 
will join us in good wishes to him for the 
best of luck in whatever enterprise he may 
care to follow. Mr. Kimball is an ardent 
disciple of Ik Walton, but he prefers tarpon, 
sail fish, sharks—the “he-man” fish. If whales 
were fish, we suppose he would prefer these! 
What more can a man ask than time for these 
delectable experiences ? 


~ 
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Former Secretary Makes Success in 
Insurance 


(4 HAT’S Miss Power's’. middle 
initial?” we called across the 
office as we read “What it Means 

to be an Insurance Woman,” a true story 
appearing in The Chicago Girl. “A,” came 
the reply. “It ought to be 
‘E’,” we ventured, “then her 
initials would tell what she 
is full of, for she certainly 
is one of those keen, ener- 
getic, ‘peppy’ individuals who 
is always on the job and 
doing things!” 


Secretary 


Pearl A. Power is a name 
well known to shorthand 
writers of a few years ago, 
and her shorthand was fa- 
miliar to our readers for 
many years, as the plates in 
the Greag Writer as well as 
in many of the textbooks 
were written by her. 

After graduating from 
high school in Indianapolis, 
she started her business training in a post 
graduate course. “A friend of her father’s 
lent her enough money to pay for a course 
in a business college, where she took up 
the study of Gregg Shorthand,” so the story 
goes. “Through a prize contest Miss Power's 
shorthand notes came to the attention of 
Mr. Gregg, and he subsequently employed 
her as his private secretary.” She served as 
ecretary-treasurer of the Gregg Shorthand 
Association of America, and was active in the 
“Forward Movement,” as it was then called 


Reporter 


Later she accepted a position with the 
Chicago West Park Board as private secre- 
tary to the president, reporter of the board 
minutes, and editor of the Annual Reports. 

She staved with the Board until, in 1922. 
she was chosen by popular vote to represent 
that Board, and the people of Chicago's West 
Side, as one of the ten Chicago women to 
go to France with the first Good Will Dele- 
gation that went abroad under the auspices 
of the American Committee for Devastated 
France. There were eighty-seven American 
business women on this delegation, from 
twenty-eight different cities of the U. S. 








Just before embarking, Miss Power decided 


to take out some insur e That was the 
beginning of her career in this business, and 
it was her subsequent success in this field 
that prompted Helen Howard to choose 
her as the subject of the 
article on “What it Means 
to be an Insurance Woman.” 


Insurance Woman 


Miss Power was so im 
pressed with her insurance 
policy and the opportunities 
to be obtained through the 
medium of insurance that 
the thought of some day 
being connected with the 
work began to take root 
She entered upon a “part 
time” contract with an in 
surance company and insured 
two of her friends! On her 
return from France she re 
signed her work with the 


> a 
Pearl A. Power West Park Board to travel 


nd lecture on her ex- 
periences with the Good Will Delega- 
tion, and as soon as the activities of this 
organization ceased Miss Power signed a 
full-time contract with the New York Life 


Insurance Company. and bee to devote all 
of her time to this field of business. She is 
recogmzed as one of the foremost insurance 


women of the country 

In commenting on the record of Miss Power, 
the “Home Office Bulletin” issued by the 
New York Life Insurance Company in 1927 
says: 

“The best man in the Dearborn Branch 


Chicago, iv paid business for the ear isnt 


1 


a man at a She is Miss Pearl A. Power, 


an able newspaper correspondent and short 


hand reporter, with a record that stands forth 
1s an example to f tically eve writer ¢ 
the Company, man or woman Her writtet 


business to September 30 was 58% applicatior 
for $343,500. And here is the point we want 
ince in the same 


to bring out. Her paid insur 


time was 57% applications for $302,500, in- 
dicating that her policies are well sold and 
she doesn't have to retrace her steps unneces 
sarily. She was at the Mackinac meeting of 
the Central Department 
cials hope that the same good fortune will 


continue to attend her so she may be present 


The Company offi 
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at the meeting of the $400,000 Club next 
September, and her clientele should see that 
she makes it. We repeat, her clients should 
see that she makes it.” 


Her Business Experience a 
Valuable Asset 


In anticipating insurance as a profession, 


Miss Power said, one should have a high 
school or college education, and some ex- 
perience in the business world. Miss Power 


believes that her own experience in business 
has been one of her most valuable assets. Her 
shorthand, she says, has been of constant value 
in the insurance field. 
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The Stumbling Block 


By Berton BRALFY 
I’m the scorn of minds sulphitic of the 
esoteric critic 
Of the little group that calls itself “Elect.” 
Parlor Bolsheviks ignore me and the doc- 
trinaires all score me 
For the dogmas and the schemes that I 
have wrecked. 
Long-haired orators attack me with the 
thought that they can hack me 
Into pieces they are certain won't be 
missed, 
While some proudly abstract thinkers put 
on philosophic blinkers 
Which prevent them from observing I 
exist. 


I am dull and unromantic and the theorists 
grow frantic 
When they find they cannot conjure me 
away; 
I’m the block on which they stumble, I’m 
the thing that makes a jumble 
Out of all the airy visions they display. 
Though the lights of hope may beckon, I’m 
a thing that they must reckon 
Or their science and their skill will not 
avail, 
And their ships so proudly steaming to a 
port of which they’re dreaming 
Will be thrown in wreck upon me as 
they sail. 


I am stubborn, heavy, leaden and the 
thought of me may deaden 
Many notions that are glorious and fair, 
I’m a bore, I can’t deny it, and I wouldn’t 
even try it— 
I am stolid, vulgar, tiresome, but I’m 
there! 
You can sneer and you can flovt me, but 
you can’t get on without me, 
Though you suffer with convictions most 
intense. 
For your plan won't last a minute if you 
haven't got me in it— 
I am nothing more or less than Common 
Sense! 
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Face Value 


ODESTY, or self-depreciation, has 

come down to us through the ages 

as a much-to-be-desired virtue; and 
conceit, or self-exaggeration, is by common 
consent a grievous fault. We are instinctively 
attracted to a person of modest demeanor; 
while there is nothing that so arouses within 
us a primitive desire to do violence as the 
strutting about of one with an overdeveloped 
ego. A “swelled head,” we commonly de- 
nominate it! We detest the one and admire 
the other with a certain, unreasoning instinct 
that we never attempt to analyze. 

Yet it sometimes seems that both those 
terms, modesty and conceit, are much abused. 
Not infrequently is it found, upon acquaint- 
ance, that modesty in one we had admired 
was but another name for timidity or, in this 
modern day, an “inferiority complex”; while 
upon further knowledge we often discover the 
conceited one is simply chock-full of confi- 
dence in himself and his ability to take his 
part in a world that is prone to take us all 
at our face value. 

Ot the two extremes, our experience is that 
the world is more likely to favor the con- 
ceited one. It is unreasonable to expect that 
others—the world in general—will rate us any 
higher than we rate ourselves. We know 
best what our own ability is and just how 
good we are at what we do, and if we timidly 
hold ourselves forth, under the guise of 
modesty, as being less than we are, we have 
no honest complaint if the world accepts us 
it our own value and decides that we are of 
inferior grade 

It is told of an old-time banker who was 
asked how he made his initial start in the 
business, that he said: “Well, I rented an old 
store and hung out a sign informing the public 
that I was in the banking business. Presently 
aman came along and deposited $100 with me; 
and the next day another man deposited a 
hundred—so, acquiring confidence in the busi- 
ness, I put $50 of my own money in it!” 

Most failures in any line of endeavor, we 
venture the assertion, are due more to lack of 
personal confidence than lack of ability. How- 
ever inept a person may be to start with, 


the human mind has infinite capacity for ac 
quiring knowledge if given the opportunity 
to do so. With most of us who possess 
limited ability, all that is necessary to succeed 
within our capacities is the belief, first of all, 
that we can do what we set out to do, and, 
secondly, the persistence to believe it no matter 
how discouraging the outlook at times. 

We often see students and others fail on 
tests or examinations because, as they explain 
it, “they go to pieces.” The world is full of 
people of proved ability who, in an emergency, 
when they are called upon to display their 
ability, fall down miserably. Perhaps their 
nerves break under the strain, as they claim, 
but there would be no strain if they thoroughly 
believed in themselves. Nerves are usually 
the physical reaction of a mental state. If 
these people could convince themselves of 
their ability—even overrate it slightly—the 
strain and the stress would be gone; they 
would simply sit down quietly and do what 
they knew all the time they could do 

To go slightly afield, we assert also that 
any normal person in the world could plunge 
in the water and swim perfectly without pre- 
vious training or practice if he possessed the 
confidence that he could do so. Almost any 
kind of consistent motion of the hands and 
feet will keep a person afloat. But the untried 
swimmer feeling his body going down (not 
realizing that the entire body of the best swim- 
mer is always submerged) grows panic- 
stricken and ceases his swimming motions— 
perhaps drowns, if unaided, solely for lack 
of confidence in his ability to stay afloat 
While a dog who has never seen the water 
before will, upon being thrown overboard, 
start paddling himself quietly to shore! 

The young stenographer who on taking her 
first letter in the business office timidly doubts 
her own ability to cope with the job, is very 
likely to find her boss forming the same 
opinion of her. There is no real reason for 
timidity. She is doing nothing that she has 
not already done in the classroom. True, her 
physical surroundings are different; there is 
an additional sense of responsibility; and she 
may not understand the peculiarities of the 
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boss’s dictation; but if she believes that she 
is able to do as well as the next one in the 
same circumstances, and overcomes that pan- 
icky feeling, the chances are that she will do 
as well as anyone else couid. 

The boss surely does not expect an expert 
or an experienced secretary fresh from the 
business class; all he is looking for is an 
assistant who knows what she knows, but with 
the self-appraised capacity to learn more. 
The added experience that we hear so highly 
valued in one who has served his or her ap- 
prenticeship at a job is nothing more nor less 
than added confidence. The apprentice, having 
come safely through every test, now knows 
that there is nothing longer for him to fear; 
with the consequence that he tackles every 
job with the foreknowledge that he can do it. 
It is the confidence that he has acquired, 
rather than the mere routine experience, that 
makes him the more efficient. 

There is, of course, such a thing as over- 
rating one’s ability; but there is little doubt 
that most of us suffer from the opposite 
malady, especially when we are told that we 
must pass an examination. The only antidote 
that we know of is a seasonable dose of self- 
assurance—an honest, reasonable confidence in 
our ability, and a steady insistence upon it to 
all and sundry, and particularly to ourselves! 


Another Example 
wat % GEORGE LEE is elected president of 


e Armour & Company. Mr. Lee, who 
is 52, joined the company in 1895 as a stenog- 
rapher in the beef department. Within a few 
years he was directing that department.” So 
runs the story in newspapers all over the 
country. Similar stories appear in the news- 
papers almost every time men are advanced 
to high executive positions with great corpo- 
rations. 

To us, the astonishing thing is that so few 
young men pay any attention to the “moral” 
of such stories: that shorthand is the short- 
cut to success in business. The reason is 
very obvious. The stenographer is at the right 
hand of the busy executive every day, and the 
executive comes to rely upon him more and 
more to relieve him of some of the details of 
his work. If the stenographer or secretary 
has good judgment and business ability, and 
shows that he has learned the business, pro- 
motion to an executive position follows just as 
naturally and inevitably as day follows night. 
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She Knows the “Inside” of 
Business 


CCORDING to the New York Telegram, 

“she knows the inside of business!” The 
“she” is Miss Minna Reiners, who might be 
called a “Colonel House” of business. From 
the newspaper we quote further: “She has a 
unique position as liaison agent between the 
departments of Pinaud, Inc. She sits on all 
conferences of directors and executives, and is 
thoroughly informed on all policies of the con 
cern. Her function is to absorb and remember 
everything that has been said, and to be able 
to transmit the policies decided upon to every 
branch of the business.’ The interesting part 
to our readers wil! be that Miss Minna Reiners 
started her career as a stenographer. 


Typing Contests in Japan 
OX of our Greggites in Yokohama, Mr. 
_ 


J. Saji, tells us in a recent letter that 
Yokohama is starting to have typewriting 
contests periodically, and that the first part of 
December a member of his department (we 
presume a department of the Singer Sewing 
Machine Company, where Mr. Saji is em- 
ployed), Mr. Nemoto, also a writer of our 
system, took part in one of them and won it, 
typing at a speed of 64 net words a minute 
He received a coffee set, some medals, and 
an offer of a position of some importance as a 
result of his accomplishment in this contest 

We congratulate Mr. Nemoto and his asso- 
ciates in this fine new venture, and we hope 
the contests will be as popular in Japan and 
as helpful in raising the standard of skill in 
shorthand and typewriting as they have been 
in other places. 


News from Mexico 


N a letter received from Mexico City, it is 

learned that Leo Alvarado, a writer of 
Gregg Shorthand who codperated in writing 
the Spanish adaptation, has been appointed 
Chief of the Administrative Section of the 
Superior Offices at the Department of In 
dustry, Commerce, and Labor under Mr 
Aaron Saenz. This position necessitates con 
stant trips throughout Mexico, and is a posi 
tion of considerable importance. 
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And So to Success! 


HO is there with soul 
W = dead that he cannot 
find any glamour or 
romance in his job! How often 
has your teacher told you 
that shorthand is the open door to 
opportunity,and you wondered— 
Here are bits from two 
letters received in the recent 
Stenographers’ Contest, telling 
about the writers’ experiences with shorthand. 
Space did not permit us to publish them last 
month, but here they are, as promised. If 
they stir within you a desire for like 
plishment, if they help you to bring new zest 
to your study and work, they will be well 
worth your reading 


accom- 


Mr. Oliver's Letter 


N a I took shorthand and typing in the 

old Holmes Business College in Portland, 
The cost of the course and living 
for the four and a half months or 

Il attended school, seemed to me at the 
time to be a large sum of it being 
rather hard come by—but I have not since 
that time, nor do I ever expect to invest 
money and time that will bring me such large 
dividends, or give me the sense of security in 
hard times, as that spent in the acquiring of a 
knowledge of shorthand and typewriting, how- 
ever incomplete my knowledge of those two 
arts may be. 

I have not made a fortune, nor have I! 
attained any dizzy heights of success in the 
business world, but—and that should be writ- 
I have eaten three times a day, 
and sometimes oftener ; my wife and I have ac- 
quired a home, comfortably furnished ; a “nifty” 
coupé; have some money in stock—all paid 
for—which is starting to climb up to where 
it ought to be, this very day; have some build- 
ing and loan investments; and all in all are 


Oregon 


expenses 


money- 


ten in caps 





Also, 
pects here at Miami 


“sittin’ pretty.” my pros- 
(Arizona) 
look quite good to me now. 

There were a number of times 
in the years I knocked around 
the country before taking short- 
hand and typewriting, when I 
had to postpone meals. My own 
fault, I know, but since taking 


your medicine, Doctor, I feel fine! 


I do not have many occasions to use my 
shorthand now, just a couple of weeks or so 
each year—relieving the general manager's 


do need the knowledge 
und it has brought 


assistant, but when I 
of the noble art, I 
me many salary 

Since those distant days 
in Portland, I have taken dictation in Northern 
California, Vallejo, California; in Oregon; 
Toronto, Ontario; Portland, Maine; Lynn, 
Massachusetts; Camas, Washington; Miami, 
Arizona; had occasion to use short 
hand while on business trips through Mexico 
for the Miami Copper Company. 

I have taken dictation in the following lines 


increases 
business college 


and have 


Pulp and Paper Manu- Food Department Store 
facturing Medicine 

Packing Liquor (before the 18th 

Mining Amendment) 

Law Railroad 


Government Canadian Army 


Have done public stenographic work, writ 
ten poetry, short stories—and some ot 
‘em too; and I keep my diary in Gregg 


which bothers my wife considerably ! 


sold 


—Grecory L. OLIver 


Mr. Lindsay's Account 


NOTE you are giving a prize this year for 
papers received from the most remote part 
and, although without doubt you will receive 


papers from places more remote from the 
U. S. A. than Minatitlan, I doubt if you will 
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from a spot so near to the States 
and yet so very secluded and shut off from 
the outside world as this little spot in Mexico. 
However, probably I can interest you with 
some experiences with shorthand, as these have 
been very varied, I can assure you, not only 
here but for the most part in some of the 
largest cities of the world. 

A quick change in my affairs made it neces- 
sary for me to finish my education prematurely, 
and it was to shorthand that I turned in order 
to keep the wolf from the door, as the saying 
will have it 

My extreme youth was rather against me 
when I applied for a job with a W. S. (Writer 
to the Signate), but I pulled it off. Having 
months in that job, I was 
recommended to an African mining magnate 
in the City of London, in whose employ I 
visited Madeira, Cape Town, Windhoek, Keet 
Kalkfontein, Umtali, Salisbury, 
Rulawayo, and Beira in Cape Colony, South 
West Africa, and East Africa. 
Since that time | have been in this country, 
in Mexico City and this part for some three 


ceive aly 


been a few 


manshoop, 
| 


Portuguese 


years, in which time I have witnessed three 
revolutions 
of 1929, which I 


I was again in the employ of an 


During the summer spent 


in Europe, 
African financier, and here was what Ameri- 
Shorthand dictation 


cans call * snappy” work 
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in a ‘plane across the channel is not much to 
worry about, but typing in a French train is 
rather trying. The return journey was made 
under the same conditions, typing at a few 
thousand feet. The next experience I had with 
shorthand was at the Meeting of Directors 
two days later. Three stenographers in addi 
tion to myself were appointed to take the 
notes of various gentlemen present at the 
Meeting—minutes had to be got out that 
evening and accounts rendered to the Auditors 
the next morning prior to the Shareholders 
Mecting—a rush job, but done well. To Cape 
Town the following week, where shorthand, 
or, rather, typing saved me a severe accident, 
if not my life. 

How so? Why, not being able to accompany 
my chief, on account of the work which had 
to be done in Town, prevented my 
being in a crash in which my chief 
injured. Getting off the ground it looked as 
though the plane was going to bank suddenly, 
but the speed was not sufficient to bank—and 
down she came, with injuries to my chief and 
the pilot. That, of course, brought my 
African trip to a sudden end and this year 
finds me again in Mexico. 

So, my experiences with shorthand have 
been varied somewhat, although I have only 
been in the work just over five years. 

—James Curistre LINDSAY 


Cape 
was 


Echoes and 
Advance Flashes on the O. G. A. Contest 


‘‘y] WANT to tell you how 

happy your letter of January 9 
and the award of Honorable Men- 
tion and the gold O.G.A. pin in the 
Stenographers’ Contest has made 
me. It was the crowning touch to 
week, because I had just 
position ; 


a happy 
been offered a fine new 
in fact, it was offered and accepted 
on the ninth of January, the very 
day your letter was dated. It is a 
distinct step upward for me and 
| was naturally much elated 

“IT was truly much surprised 
to receive any recognition, as 
I have rather neglected my short- 
hand since my graduation from high school 
in 1928, having the idea that I was pretty 


good and was through with studying. I was 


abruptly jolted out of my rut this fall and 
began to study and practice. It was hard 
work and I made preparations for a long 


seige. However, I have learned my lesson and 


don’t intend to rest on my laurels. I am 
practicing on the grand O. G. A. Contest 
copy and am going to keep on coming. I have 





Who's Going to 
Capture This 
Individual Cup? 


/ proven to myself that I can plug 
/ along, and that means a great deal 
to me, because I was never very 
keen on digging, learning my les- 
sons easily and always leading in 
my commercial classes. 
“I feel that membership in the 
Order of Gregg Artists 
great deal of living up to, and I am 
going to try my best!” 
—THEeLMA G. PALMER 
+ > 7. 


needs a 


“Here is our first consignment of 
papers in preparation for the big 
Annual Contest,” writes Orton E. 
Beach, of Lowell High School. 
They mean to take that school cup down to 
Massachusetts! How about it Proviso High? 

> € + 

“Here are our papers—41 of them. There 
are 48 in the classes, but eight are seniors and 
have not been able to get their copies in be 
cause of the final rush of senior play and 
commencement activities at McClymonds High. 

“This is our first effort; we are all new at 
this contest game—teacher and students alike. 
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imaginable 
Our one handicap, 
besides have 
only second-hand information about the rules 


We have had the time 


working toward the goal. 


jolliest 
inexperience, has been that we 


ior submitting our papers 

As | explained a short time ago, in my 
previous letter to you, our magazines reach 
us so late in the month that we do not yet 
have any rules and we must send these speci- 
mens by special air mail in order to have them 
reach your ofice by December 15. 

“We are hoping that our first effort will be 
assure you that next 


worth while, and we 


year we'll be back again with a greater de 
termination to rank among the winners.” 
ELeanor L. Jensen, McClymonds High 


School, Oakland, California 


The Foundation of 


(Concluding our Shorthand Penman 


ITH the big Annual O. G. A. 
Contest closing this month, 












Oo. G. A 
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The monthly tests are good until the twenty- 


month—and the O. G. A 
March 15—and as the 


fifth of the next 


Contest is ope until 


magazines should reach California not later 
than the tenth of the month of issue and 
probably earlier—they are mailed trom New 


York before the first—our Californians should 


not be inconvenienced in taking the tests 


Much of the w 
comes from California and the Pacific Coast 


rk received by this Department 


* * - 
“May | take this ccasion to tell you how 
wondertul this method f emulation—t! 
() \ is tor the boy They cannot get 


enough of shorthand.’ 
Brotrner VINcENT Branp, S. M., McBride 
Hiah Sch 1 ’ 


Speed in Shorthand 


sé 


VW! rarely get a reproduction ol 
Y notes that show learly what 
we 


there are many thousands of young mean by the getaway stroke and 
shorthand writers up on their toes— hue thes but one of the 
or their fingers—keen to write the best exa cs we ve is in Review 
specimen that will capture first prize Drill 1 wh gins this month's 
and the beautiful Individual Sterling es Note the tapering end 
Silver Loving Cup. We wonder who strol Chis 1s the | of line you 
will win the trophies this year. e been st ind should 
Some beautiful specimens of notes attam. Fluency your writing 1s ol 
have already come to us, but every hrst importance. Correct proportiot 
hour of every day brings others. The ind Torma must be your aim at 
big School Cup is majestically i time writn shorthand 
poised on the desk in our great The School Trophy Note how f and ire writter 
reception hall for all our visitors awarded winning team 1 the first line; how very small 
to see, examine, and admire. It, in Annual O. G. A is in the second: the smoothness 
too, is going to find a home for Contest of the fr blend third and 
another year Everybody here urth; and, again, t ine prow 
is “all set” to handle the final onslaught bearing of f and 7 the fift Watch the 
of papers that will descend upon us during slant and form of ir own characters as you 
the last few days. We hope—we must go over write to see i the re like those in the 
the top and make our goal of 25,000 strong exercises here \ow turn the page and stud 
I am looking for you, so if you have not writ ind practice the rest of the review drill 
ten that “best” copy, try writing it today het ire ready ft th the blends 
now—and enclose it in an envelope to send to 
this office. It must reach us by midnight oi Review Drill 1 
the 15th to be considered in the Contest, you 
know. 
} ? ) > « 
; Just a few hints to help you: 
1. Better to use ruled paper F 4 
Either pen or pencil will be satisfactory. ° “ < ° —_ 
Write in a column 2 inches wide so that the 
specimen can be reproduced if it wins a prize ( ew ( 7 0 ‘4 ( . 
4. Any ink may be used, but purple and black re * = 
produce, whereas, pale blue does not. 
5. Name, home address, city and state, name of ( a ( ’ ( 7 e, a ( e 
school on your paper, please ? ' . 
6. State whether or not you are a member of the , , 
f 











Drill 2 provides the precision practice neces- 
sary to make correctly and swiftly the smallest 
characters in our shorthand alphabet. Watch 
slant carefully, please, and write swiftly and 


fluently. 
Review Drill 2 
$ s / 
( ( ( = 4 4 _-, ¢ — 
y £ ’ 
< ao A ( P 4 ) G@ ” 
? 
a ia? oe 
c ‘ pf o) ” r la 
4 A 
f = 
G c - 4 2 =) ? 


Review Drill 3 brings us up to date on our 
penmanship Slant, formation, and 
size must be watched. Remember that you are 
developing the finesse now that will make your 
specimen of notes the winning specimen. 


lessons. 


Review Drill 3 


>. «if py 
S FT FS Pe - S 
oO gh uh Druwd 


# ) 

Oo A ’ f/f Oo” — =D? C 

7 Oo .o > 2 —© = 

\ s/ => 6 all G > 
Co 


You will find the blended consonants easy 
to execute if you practice the exercises at the 
beginning of Drill 57, which gives the motion 
used. Swing upward promptly from the line 
in a graceful curve. 


Drill 57 
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) J 


- —_ a ~ - — 
C } 


ca « r 


Maintaining proportion is of vital impor- 
tance in all your shorthand writing. The words 
in Drill 58 afford practice in alternating the 


long and short forms in this month’s new 
blend. Turn the circles neatly to a close. 
Drill 58 
9 C a _ 
/ = < 4 
) 
‘ o~ 4 
” - re FF} 
} P 2 2 < s a amet 
} 
¢ 7 C « me _ 
Drill 59 
(CED ) 
Noe a 
) } j 3} / 
< - Q ~ 


Simply tip up the end of / to form /d. Care 
must be taken to see that it does not look like 
the nt blend, which starts upward almost im- 
mediately. The rocker-like curvature of Id 
is developed in the direct oval exercise written 
quite flat. Get away from the end of each 
character quickly. 


Drill 60 


Review 


) ‘ ) 
a a ~~ Q CA ‘ (4 
_ ? 
«_* LL ” « 
} 
) 2 — 4 Q 
e2. a wt ~ 
) > j 
“ vA A a Cte ee - 7) 


Before going on to another blend, let us 
compare again carefully the outlines in this 
review of th, nt, mt, and Id, and then take 








eee 
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a little snappy practice on these alternating 
blends just to see how well you can maintain 
proportion, correct curvature, and slant! 
Write the exercise swiftly and fluently. 


Drill 61 
\ MK ( 4 ( 
( ( ( 
( j : A 
( C E 
wa ( ( 


The jent-pend blend also can be developed 
out of the direct oval exercise. This blend 
curves from beginning to end, is fairly large— 
the size of those in the plate is standard 
and should be written in uniform slant with 
other characters. The entire blend should be 
made with one continuous writing motion, 
lifting the pen as you complete the stroke. 
Call pent or jent as you write, and execute the 
outline with a swift sweep of the pen. 


Drill 62 
CHARA be J ( : ' 
, ym 
» J = 
ae ae “a at at se 
— . — — 
a” ee” ee 
wo Ss , a 4 . 
—_.) 6 ( 0 
a“ Fs - - 
_ 2 
vad wr of ¢ ? 
= no = 
sO ? Ss a 


a lil eo oO ti 


The motion used in writing tem and ten is 
contained in the indirect oval. These blends 
are like the little upward curve for th, but 
larger. Maintain proportion as you write, 
and turn the forms quickly from the line of 
writing. 


Drill 63 
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my : -™ a =— 
SL oe gee ge : 


4f 
4 » oo - 
7 } v } ( j 
\ ) da PA vA 


This upward blend also evolves out of the 
indirect oval exercise. Again we have a blend 
written with a fairly large sweeping stroke— 
rounded out at the top, this time. It should 
be about the height of b, v, mt, and tem. 
Watch slant and formation carefully. 


Drill G4 


"as 7 o a -~Y 
In Drill 64 we have some useful phrases to 
be written with the blends just studied. 


Drill 65 
b & b o t t 6 
J ¢ lA 7 j 
é > y Gu. 
oO 
6 é 
é & é 
oOo oO > > oo 
— - ( al r A > 


Writing the reversed circle is very simple. 
Write the last stroke after the reversed circle 
swiftly and there will be no difficulty about 
maintaining proper form. Turn the circle 
neatly at the base of the downstroke in barn, 
and then send the pen swiftly to the end of n, 
lifting it smartly while still in motion. 

So far as motion is concerned there is no 
difference in writing coat and curt, except that 
in curt you close the circle, and in coat the 
hook is left open. Write Drill 65 swiftly. 
I hope that the practice afforded by these 
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drills has been interesting and helpful to you, 
and that they will have made a bit happier 
your practice for the O. G. A. Contest. The 
O. G. A. Contest is, of course, the big event 
for which we have been training. Many thou- 
sands of students throughout the world are 
organized in teams to enter this greatest of 
all shorthand events and win the School 
T rophy and other prizes. 

Such organized effort for perfection and skill 
in writing must be productive of some very 
fine results—and is, as evidenced by the high 
standards of quality in shorthand writing at 
the present time. A page of shorthand notes 
may not have absolute perfection of form— 
but it can be so skillfully executed as to create 
the illusion of perfection, and this, after all, 
is what we mean by art. Whether you win 
the first prize in this Contest is relatively 


Ww 


LET’S HAVE 
THAT CONTEST 
SPECIMEN 
OF YOURS 
BEFORE MARCH 
15! 


a 











unimportant if you have done your best. 
I have said before, we cannot all hope to be 
the best in any field of endeavor, but we can 
be among the best. It’s up to you! 


Work, students, work! 

You know you must not shirk. 
Up on your toes! 

This contest close 

May bring to you 

Who knows! Who knows! 
Work, students, work. 


Work, Greggites, work. 
You cannot, must not shirk! 
You will pull through 

It's up to you! 

So send your best; 

We'll do the rest. 

Work, Greqgites, work! 


v 


HELP YOUR 
CLASS TO WIN A 
BANNER 
IN THIS 
YEAR’S CONTEST 
DO! 


. Mrs. Grace E. Norman (center front) and her winning students of 1930 in the garden 
of Pan-fu, ex-Minister of Finance, neat door to Mrs. Norman’s home 
in Tientsin, North China 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to 
encourage the development of skillful 
shorthand writing. Membership is granted 
to those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to become a Member: Practice 
the test article until you secure a copy 
that represents your best work If the 
specimen sent us reaches the required 
standard, a membership certificate will 
be sent you. Otherwise your work will 
be returned with suggestions and criti 
cisms and you may try agair To secure 
approval, notes must be correct in theory, 
accurate in proportion and execution, free 
in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of su 
perior excellence. O. G. A. members may 
become candidates for the Certificate of 
Superior Merit A circular 
certificate and how to secure it will lx 
sent you on request 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must «eccompany each 
specimen submitted for membership, and 
hity cents each application for the Cer- 


tihcate of Superior Merit 


about this 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional or- 
ganization of the artists in typewriting 
It is open to all who as superior 
crattsmen 

Junior Membership is open to anyone 
who is studying typewriting in school ot 
by himself who is able to pass the Junior 
test. 

Senior Membership is 


quality 


open to all 


typists whether attending school or not 
who have reached a speed of at least 
forty words a minute in general “‘plain’ 


copying. Senior tests must be accom 
panied by a signed statement that the 
candidate has attained this speed. Each 


part of the O. A. T. membership tests 
should be typed on a separate sheet. 
Competent Typist Awards: The 
basis for these awards is the Typewriting 
Speed Test appearing in each issue. This 
test, as well as the O ’. tests, may 
be practiced as much as desired, but 
specimens submitted for C. T. awards 
must represent ten minutes’ writing at 
40 or more net words a minute and ac 
cording to International Contest Rules 
Each specimen must be certified by a 


teacher as to correct timing, and must 
contain not more than five errors 
Typewriting Progress Certificate: 


Candidates writing 40 or more net words 
a minute will receive the Typewriting 
Progress Certificate indicating the speed 
attained. 

Competent Typist Pin: Those writing 
at 60 or more net words a minute will be 
awarded the gold Competent Typist Pin 

Fees: An examination fee of ten 
cents must accompany each membershi 
and speed test submitted for an oneed, 





peste oF 
7} 











f 











O. G. A. 


written by any 
chapters in the 


student who has 
Manual 


(This copy may be 
completed the first eight 


This is not to be used for the 
Annual O. G. A. Contest. The Con- 
test Copy will be found on page 
Remember the O. G. A. Con 
test Copy must be in by March 15. 
The regular test for membership, 


>> 
53 


given here—a creed by Edwin 
Osgood Grover—is not due until 
April 25. 


I believe in boys and girls, the men and 
women of a great tomorrow. I believe in 
the efficacy of schools, in the worth of teach 
ing, and the joy of serving another. I believe 
in wisdom as revealed in human lives as well 
as in the pages of a printed book; in lessons 
taught, not so much by precept as by ex- 
ample; in being able to work with the hands 
as well as to think with the head; in every- 
thing that makes life large and lovely. I 
believe in beauty in the schoolroom, in the 
daily life, and out of doors. I believe in 
laughter, in all ideals and distant hopes 
that lure us on. I believe that every hour 
of every day we receive a just return for 
all we do. I believe in the present and its 
opportunities, in the future and its promises, 
and in the divine joy of living. 


a. ae 
Junior Test 


Choose your own title for this 
test. The very matter ought to pep 
you up. See if you can’t rate Hon- 
orable Mention for your specimen! 


To will is to win. Will power means ap- 
proximately the same as winning-power— 
driving-power. Will is to a man what gaso- 
line is to a motor, it is the motive power 
without which you cannot hope to reach 
your goal. In every instance, your will to 
succeed must be your first step. Unless your 
will is right, unless you get it functioning 
properly, you cannot hope to perfect a 
definite plan. Rembrandt, who was one of 
our greatest artists, did his most beautiful 
work under stress and adversity, and through 
sheer power of will. Lindbergh accomplished 
one of the most remarkable feats of all time, 
through courage, faith, and the will to do. 


(Continued on page 331) 
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The Competent Typist Speed Test 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes 


by 5. Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. 
Each 200 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accompanying 
figure to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


When the wiry little Indian boy reached Topeka, he found himself in a 
small struggling frontier town in the cattle-raising region. There were no 
motors, no radios, and no movies in those days, and the! chief pastime of the 
ranchmen was to gather around the small country store and tell stories about 
how good their horses were. These horses were the pride of the cattle 
country. There were some among? the listeners who wanted to be shown, 
of course, and this business of showing off the fine qualities of their horses— 
and their own skill in handling them as well—naturally enough led to 
regular races.* 


Horse racing was the dominating sport of the time, and ranchmen from 
far and near came to town dressed in their best and with their finest and 
best horses for the occasion. 


Indian lads learned‘ to ride at an early age, and Charlie was an expert in 
riding. How he must have thrilled at the sight of those magnificent horses 
and their proud riders! When his mission of securing aid for his people® 
was performed, he had an opportunity to ride in the races. His ability to 
pilot his mounts to victory brought new opportunities to ride in other races. 
Thus did it come to pass that Charlie Curtis,® instead of returning to the 
reservation of the Kaws, took to the circuit in the cattle country and became 
a professional jockey. 


He had many thrilling experiences following the races over this‘ frontier 
circuit. One incident exceptionally exciting was when he tried to ride 
Headlight, the renegade race horse of very great speed, who had not yet 
been properly broken. This horse was given to® bolting, and to “flying the 
track.” Yet he was almost certain to win if he could be piloted through, 
and Charlie decided to tackle him. He drove him on to the half-mile post 
but there, instead of making” the turn, Headlight plunged straight through 
the fence and over the embankment. The Senate leader bears the scars on 
his hands today that were received in that mad tumble. Another day, while 
he!° was riding the races in Kansas City, the notorious outlaws, the James 
brothers, swept down upon the scene, raided the gate after the admissions 
had been paid, and rode away with the money. 


After five!! years of jockeying Curtis, who was then fifteen years old, 
was too heavy to ride any more. Deprived of the calling that had meant an 
easy livelihood to him, he found himself adrift once more in the!? little 
town of Topeka from which he had started. Then into the town one day 
came a wandering group of Kaw Indians and among them many of the 
friends of his earlier days on the reservation. One was!® his old grand- 
mother, daughter of a chief. There was great rejoicing among the Indians 
at finding this wandering member of the tribe, who had not been seen since 
the night he stole out in the darkness!* to get relief for the beleaguered 
camp. (2,840 strokes ) 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of ten-minute test period.] 
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There is a difference between willing to do 
a thing and wishing to do it. To will implies 
determination, courage, assurance, and stick- 
to-itiveness. The weak-willed individual, as a 
rule, is doomed to defeat. Whatever may be- 
fall you, nothing should be permitted to in- 
fluence and conquer your will. The world 
may beat and dash its cold waves against you 
and defeat your plans, but it must never be 
allowed to defeat and crush your will. 

Every great achievement is the outcome of 
will power coupled with a reasonable amount 
of hard, determined effort. Cultivate a will 
power and a faith that cannot be shaken, a 
spirit that will not flinch, and stick to them 
sufficiently long and you will reap your victory 
and probably more. 


Senior Test 


Make an attractive folder of the 
following information taken from a 
Post Office Bulletin, tabulating the 
towns in Part Il in whatever style 
you think will show the list clearest 


Part I 


COMPLETE ADDRESS OF ADVER 
TISERS. It is estimated that approximately 
50 per cent of the advertisements appearing 
in newspapers and magazines do not show a 
street address and number. Persons respond- 
ing, therefore, omit that necessary information 
from the envelope address, seriously inter- 
fering with the prompt delivery of such mail 
and not infrequently resulting in nondelivery. 

One large office reports that not less than 
75,000 pieces of mail, exclusive of that ad 
dressed to the larger and well-known firms, 
are received at that office daily without street 
address, and this in a city where a building 
may often house more people than reside i 
a good-sized town. 

It would be a waste of time to handle such 
incompletely addressed mail through the ordi 
nary channels of distribution, so it is turned 





A man’s work is in danger of degenerating when he thinks he has 
found the one best way of doing it. 
feel that all he needs is merely to go on repeating himself. 
of the matter is that any victory we may win is never the one we dreamed 
Life in itself is nothing. 

Dreams that can be completely realized are not 
The higher the ideal, the more impossible it is to 
realize it fully, but it does not follow, since this is true, that we should 
dream only of easily attained ideals. 
not know the satisfaction of their full realization, but his effort is his 


of winning. 
fighting and living. 


worth dreaming. 


success ! 
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over to expert distributors. After they have 
handled it there are frequently from 8,000 to 
10,000 pieces which require directory service. 
Oi that amount there are often as many as 
5,000 pieces that are undeliverable 

In an effort to reduce the amount of mail 
received without street and number, the post- 
master sought and was assured of the co- 
operation of many publishers of newspapers 
and magazines. One publisher stated sub 
stantially that possibly 500 advertising agencies 
in the United States control 90 per cent of all 
the advertising that is placed, and suggested 
that the co-operation of these agencies would 
eliminate a portion of the difficulties 
experienced 

The department is as responsive to sugges- 
tions for improvement from outside as from 
within the service, and postmasters are there- 
fore directed to get in touch with advertising 
their cities, either personally or 
qualified representative, with the 
their co-operation in urging 
include their street and number 
address, thereby insuring the 
and ompt 


great 


agencies in 
through a 
idea or securing 
advertisers to 
as part of the 
expeditious handling 
expeditious inding 
mail matter. 


delivery ot 


Part Il 


AR POST-OFFICE NAMES. Due 
to the similarity in names, a considerable 
amount of mail is being missent to the fol- 
lowing post offices. The attention of the Postal 
Service is called thereto with the request that 
great care be exercised in the distribution of 
mail for these offices in order that the mis- 
d resultant delay to mail may be 
Tucson, Ariz. and Tacna, Ariz.; 
Colusa, Colma, Coloma, Calwa City, and Cul- 
ver City, Calif., and Colusa, Ill.; Boyne City, 
Brown City, Rogers City, Byron Center, and 
Bay City. Mich., and Bogue Chitto, Miss.; 
Durham, N. H. and Durham, N. C.; Franklin, 
Franklin Park, Franklin Township, and 


(Continued on page 332) 


SIMII 


sending of a1 
eliminated 





If he thinks that, he is likely to 
The truth 


It is the dream that keeps us 


A man who holds high ideals may 
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Franklin Lakes, N. 
Binghamton, N. Y.: 


Graiton, 
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Field, Tex. ; Lyndon Station and Linden, Wis., 
Lyndon, Ill., Lynden, Wash., and Lyndon, Vt 
The department is in receipt of information 


Bridgehampton and 


N. Dak. and 


Grafton in the States of Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
West Virginia, and Groton, S. Dak.; Ran- 
dolph and Rudolph, Ohio; Bessemer, Pa. and 


Bessemer, Port Perry, Pa 


Pasadena, Tex. 


and Pasadena, Calif.; Randolph and Randolph 


[These membership tests are good only until April 5, 19 


7 
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that a quantity of mail is received at Ankeny, 


Iowa, that is 
which is served by 
City, Iowa. 


intended 
rural 


for Crocker, Iowa, 
route from Polk 


1) 


O.G. A. Club Prize Awards 


Fountain Pen 


Charlotte A. Paschal, Abra 
ham Lincoln High School, 
Council Bluffs, lowa 

Uelen Remender, Central 
High School, Flint, Michi 


gan 


Pearl Pin 


Adeline Petrarea, High School, 
Altoona, Pennsylvania 

Irma Hunt, Woodbury College, 
Los Angeles, California 


Emerald Pin 


Kroll, 
Ambridge, 


Senior Hig! 
Pennsyl 


Helen 
School, 
vania 
Mary Langley, 
Gloucester, Masaschusetts 
Ethel Heintze, High School & 
Junior College, Burlington, 
lowa 
\gnes 
School, 
ticut 
Marjorie 


School, 


High 


School 


High 
Connee- 


Rowley, Catholic 
Waterbury, 


Hubbard, High 
Everett, Washington 


Gold Pin 


Jane Rogers, Township High 
School, Savanna, Illinols 

Evangeline Wessman, Union 
High School, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 


Deorethy Rogers, Joseph Kohn 
High School of Commerce, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

Irene M. Wittstock, St 
Mary's Commercial High 
School, Detroit, Michigan 

Dorothy Waterman, Sacred 
Heart Commercial School, 
Columbus, Ohio 

Lucey Wierzba, High School, 
South Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin 

Ruth Lawton, Stevens High 
School, Lancaster, Pennsyl 
vania 

Lillian Zetoff, Weaver High 
School, Hartford, Connec 
ticut 

Mabel Benschoter, High 
School, Carthage, Missouri! 


Silver Pin 


Catharine Dwyer, Mt. St 
Joseph Academy, Rutland, 
Vermont 

Virginia Hubbard, Roosevelt 
High School, Wyandotte, 
Michigan 

Georgia Dvorak, Van Sant 


School of Business, Omaha, 
Nebraska 
Marie Gerkin, Proviso Town 


ship High School, Maywood, 
Tilinois 


Dorothy Schweitzer, High 


Sehool, Danbury, Connecticut 


Plate for the January 
O. G. A. Test 


-_ qc 
qj oe? < (* » 
, 
2 


Y 
wr 


Christine Drevenak, East Side 


ne ae C. 


High School, Newark, New 
Jersey 

Evelyn Williams, Southeastern 
High School, Detroit, 


Michigan 


27 Dr 


Sibyl 
School, 
setts 

Frances A. Bush, Condon 
Business Institute, Yonkers, 
New York 


High 
Massachu 


Richardson, 
Lowell, 


Gwen Behnke, High School, 
Charles City, lows 

Rose Sekasch, Eleanor M 
Duffy, and Anne M. Egan, 
West Philadelphia Catholic 
Girls’ High School, Phila 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Faye See, Hickman High 
School, Columbia, Missouri 


Bronze Pin 


Catherine Lassen, High School 
Wethersfield, Connecticut 

Lenore Ney, High School, 
Steelton, Pennsylvania 

Eloise Kern, Brown's Business 


College, Bloomington, Il 

Marjorie Mathis, Humboldt 
College, Minneapolis, Min 
nesota 

Esther Lady, High School, 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania 

Bessie Sher, Corlears Junior 
High School, New York, 
N. ¥. 
Doris Ogle, Township High 
School, Rochelle, Illinois 
Maxine Vine, High School, 
Hart, Michigan 

Marie Tausch, St. Columba's 
Secheol, Durango, Colorado 

Mary Ella Kreitzer, St. J 
seph School, Wapakoneta, 
Ohio 

Lillian Rabinowits, John 
Adams High School, Cleve 
land, Ohio 

B. Klitzman, High School 
Asbury Park, New Jersey 

Frances Ward, Analy Union 
High School, Sebastopol, 


California 
Isabelle Fitch, Junior-Senior 
High School, Rochester 
Minnesota 
Archie Gordon, High Scho 
Medway, Massachusetts 
Margaret Richardson, San 
Jose Secretarial School 
San Jose, California 
Beulah Barnett, High School, 
City Missouri 
MeBride High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri 
Alice Brula, Township Hig 
School, Greenland, Michigan 
Ada E. Rathvon, Long 
Secretarial College, 
Beach, California 
Grace Egan, High School, 
Saginaw, Michigan 
Elsie Swerin, Publie High 
School, Minster, Ohio 
Mildred Cada, Riverside- 
Brookfield High School, 
Riverside, Illinois 
Marie Dahm, Township Hig! 
School, Belleville, Mlinois 
Helen Smith, High School, 
Redwood Falls, Minnesota 
Pearl Nyce, High School, 
Collegeville, Pennsylvania 
Louise Frischkorn, Pullman 
Free School of Manual 
Training, Chieago, Tllinols 
(Continued on page 347) 


Green 


Ray Smit 


Beact 


Long 
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Lake Baskunchak Salt 


From “Popular Research Narratives” 
( a by Alfred D. Flinn, of ng natty Foundation 


ight by Williams and Wilkins Compar Baltimore 
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S. Botsford, member of the American Institute of Mining 


and Metallurgical Engineers 


Engineer in charge 
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Shorthand Champions of Great Britain 


(Concluded from page 


Cobley, Leicester; Nellie Rottenbury, Man- 
chester; Nora E. Dawson, Hull; and this 
speed was reached in one year and ten months; 
one year seven months; one year ten months ; 
two years eleven months; two years six 
months; and two years eleven months, re- 
spectively. 

Not Much Experience—But 
Wonderful Writers 


It is interesting to note that in the Junior 
competition, which was open to writers of 
not more than four years’ experience, every 
one of the competitors had commenced the 
study of the system less than three years 
ago. Miss Butler, who qualified in this con- 
test, also made a valiant attempt in the Na- 
tional competition at 200 words a minute. 
She failed to qualify by a small margin; but 
the attempt is a remarkable feat in view of 
the fact that she began the study of the system 
considerably less than two years previously. 

We have received interesting news also 


about the results obtained in the shorthand ex- 
aminations of the Royal Society of Arts held 
in the British Isles last year. 


Students of the 


302) 


Gregg Schools won nine of the medals offered 
against seven won by the Pitman Schools and 
four by other schools. 


Fine Showing Made in the 
R. 8. A. Examinations 


With only one year day school and one year 
evening school study, Miss Cobley, a student 
of Leicester, was awarded a silver medal at 
140 words a minute. Eight medals were 
awarded to students of this chain of schools 
at 120 words a minute and included a “second 
place” in the Kingdom by Miss Butler of the 
Norbury School. 

Certificates in greater abundance were 
won by the same schools: 185 won certificates 
at 120 words a minute, an increase of 53 over 
the previous year; 425 secured the 100-words 
a-minute certificate, while last year there were 
359 winners; and 809 qualified at 80 words a 
minute, as compared with 670 for the previous 
year. 

Seven minutes’ dictation on solid matter is 
given in the R. S. A. examinations, which 
makes the showing of these students all the 
more commendable. 


also 
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__ HERE anJ THERE __ 
| in the Office Equipment Field | 


News gleaned about all that which goes in the modern office and a word now 
and then of the men who are building and selling modern office equipment 











ie By ARCHIBALD ALAN BOWLE > med 
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UST a backing OS) TOT , Tre celluloid index 
sheet that in- ' } | 5 > strips for personal 
dicatesthe mE Z ji indexing are de- 
number of lines I : scribed. These 
that can be written i i] ] strips are six inch- 
before reaching the iia é it es long and can be 
bottom of the let- —=— cut to the size you 
terhead would be » T'. require, A very use- 
- 


all right itself, but 
the Line-o-Graph, 
made by the Phil- 
lips Ribbon and 
Carbon Company, 
of Rochester, New 
York, is more than 
that. It is a device 
which consists of a 
backing sheet of 
celluloid-like sub- 
stance in bright 
yellow, tough and 
flexible. 

Just below the 
printing at the top 
of this sheet are six 
lips which hold the 
paper and carbon 
in alignment, They 
are opened for the 
insertion of paper 
and carbons by slightly bending back the top 
of the Line-o-Graph. The sheet has a rough 
side and a smooth side, the latter forming a 
hard, polished surface to receive the type im- 
pact through paper and carbons, and the 
former being intended to grip the platen firmly. 

On the right, four inches from the bottom, 
the sheet is wider than the paper and on the 
protruding portion are lines with numbers 
from 25 to 0, indicating the number of single- 
space lines available before the bottom of the 
sheet is reached—hence the name Line-o-Graph. 


TRANSPARENT adhesive that adheres 
celluloid to paper by a remoistening 
process just like a postage stamp, is coated on 
the inside surfaces of the index strips at the 
open edges. That's how the “All Tranzparent” 





Utilatree in Use in the General Office 





: ‘ ful way of making 
a tab for your fold 
ers, cards, etc 


rILATREE 
for hanging 
took our 
eye, too. It is made 
of metal, in four 
standard baked 
enamel finishes, 
and can best be 
appreciated by see- 
ing it in use. Full 
accommodation for 
many coats and hats 
is provided, as you 
can see by the pic- 
ture alongside—in 
fact, at the Busi 

ness Show there 
were actually twen 

ty garments hung from the one Utilatree, with 

out crowding. When not in use, or for travel 

ing, Utilatree’s two collapsible sections tuck 
away into small inches long by 
3% inches square), but it is so designed that 
it will not tip when being used, even if the load 
is unevenly balanced. 


clothes 


space (39 


éé LECTROMATIC Automatic and Elec- 

tromatic Perforator” is the heading of 
one of the articles in an office-equipment 
journal. We saw this automatic typewriter 
at the Business Show and it appealed to us 
The full equipment consists of the typewriter 
with the letter-writer auxiliary which oper- 
ates the keyboard of the Electromatic from a 
perforated paper roll. The uniform typing is 
done by power, whether the keys are released 
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mechanically by the letter-writer or by the 
slightest touch of the finger. The date, ad- 
dress, salutation, and fill-ins are typed by the 
same power, at the same predetermined im- 
pression as the automatically written body of 
the letter. 
signed and built specifically lor power oper 
ation and consequently much higher speeds 
are obtainable than with typewriters built for 


The Electromatic typewriter is de- 
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HE Bates Manufacturing Company, of 
Orange, New Jersey, has developed a new 
stapling machine rl model came 


into the possession of tl 


original 
company about four 


years ago in a somewhat crude state. It was 
planned to make its own staples from a con- 
tinuous roll of wire [he company’s engi- 
neers worked on this product and developed 


three different models within three years and 


~ELECTROMaATIC 
AUTOMATIC 


Unilorm Aopearance 


fr "Regrodeces 0" Personas ret tetiers 
* 


YABB Salt atiow ae 0 =, Naga ey Power wth 
» tne Prpdete ed tron. 0 a Doo tether 


vA 











manual operation, it is claimed by the makers. 
Che Perforator has the same keyboard and 
the same light two-ounce touch as the Elec- 
tromatic. The paper roll is prepared with 
approximately the 
same speed and ease 
as the ordinary letter 
is typed, and the 
punching is visible 
rhe Perforator is 
operated like the 
Electromatic type- 
writer, but requires 
no special stand—it 
can be used on any 
typewriter desk. 






The Bates Stapling Machine 


A Battery of Electromatics and a Perforator (insert) in Action 


offered a fourth in 1928. This model was then 
given exhaustive tests by two large corpora- 
tions in New York City. 
Certain imperfec- 
tions having been 
discovered, the ma- 
chine went back to 
the engineering de- 
partment for further 
study and by Au- 
gust, 1929, the final 
model was made. 
That year temporary 
tools and dies were 
completed and a few 
hundred were placed 
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in the hands of large users. The new stapler 
makes its staples from a continuous roll of 
wire which carries enough for approximately 
five thousand staples at one loading. 


‘ HEN the photoplay “The Office Wife” 

Y was given at the Criterion Theater in 
Oklahoma City, the L. C. Smith people got 
busy and had a huge typewriter made and, in 
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it without splashing ink all over the place 
The Sengbusch Self-closing Inkstand Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, offering 
a new device for filling fountain pens. It is a 
simple device that fits all popular sizes of 
fountain pens. It consists of an inkwell and 
cover which automatically 
inkwell is not in use. The illustrations given 
below show just how easy this “jigger” is to 


Wisconsin, is 


closes when the 
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Huge L. C. 





Smith Built for Clever 


»t 
see 





Advertising Stunt in Oklahoma 








conjunction with the 
Criterion Theater 
authorities, placed 
this as an advertise- 
ment for the show 
outside the theater. 
The picture repro- 
duced here gives you 
a good view of it. 


H! this is the 
thing we have 
been looking for for 
quite a long time— 
a way to fill our foun- 
tain pens and to do 
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How the Sengbusch 


—_— be.) use. The ink cup ts 
raised to a place 
where the fountain 


pen point can be im 
mersed and as the 
pen is held in posi- 
tion and the filling 
mechanism operated, 
the ink is drawn 
from the cup up into 
the sac of the foun- 
tain pen. When the 
pen is removed the 


“Filapen” automat- 
ically closes. Pretty 
“Filapen” Works neat and “nifty”! 
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Ghosts of the Sea 


(Concluded from page 318) 
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From the “Dearborn Independent” 





We cannot teach anyone anything; we can only give him the 
opportunity of learning. Those who are willing to learn will 
progress, but those who cling to their old methods and refuse to 
If they did not, mankind would not progress. 


—Bolton Hall 


learn will fail. 
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_ She SHORTHAND REPORTER 


Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 





—— and writers ambitious to enter the field _——_ 
_— es f —_ 
: _S = _ 
Pruning the Record 
NE of the ever-present problems of tell him when to commence writing again 


the reporter is the problem of how 

much that goes on about him in the 
court room is material to the case and there- 
fore ought to be a part of the record. To the 
young reporter making his first appearance 
in court, the problem does not seem so urgent, 
for he naturally sets out to take down every- 
thing that he hears from the judge, the at- 
torneys, and the witness; but usually before 
the day is over, he is brought face to face with 


the question. 


What Can Be Omitted? 


He first learns that the opening and sum- 
mation of counsel are not considered as evi- 
dence in the case, and therefore they will not 
be reported, 
the attorneys or 
Then, too, in the 


unless upon specific request of 
at the direction of the Court. 
midst of argument 
the Court, glance at the flying 
pen of the reporter and say, “Off the record, 
I would point out to your Honor, etc., etc.” 
Which means, of course, that the reporter 
will sit back and take a welcome rest, while 
counsel subtly instructs his Honor on the law. 
Or his Honor himself, 
mind on a point, looks sternly at the reporter 
and says, “Mr. Stenographer, do not take this.” 

This is all well and good, so far as the 
reporter is concerned. There is nothing more 
tiresome than a long, rambling argument of 
counsel full of citations of law, or the inde- 
cisive mumbling of the Court when he is in 
the midst of a ruling that he is not definitely 
decided upon. The reporter would much 
rather sit and listen, anyway—but, and this is 
where the young reporter will meet the prob- 
lem for the first time, nobody ever thinks to 
inform him when the speaker wishes to go 
back on the record again. The attorneys and 
the judge may move along for hours in argu- 
ment, then turn to the idle reporter and ask 
in surprise, “Aren’t you taking this?” 

The experienced reporter, however, comes 
to know by instinct, almost, what is important 
to the record, and his judgment will usually 


before 
counsel will 


audibly making up his 





He knows when the argument is finished and 


the motion is begun, which must of cours 
draw a fine line 


between a judge's discourse and a ruling. Yet 


go on the record; and he can 


times when even the most experi 


uubtiul 


there are 


enced reporter is d what is evidence 
and what is not 

made out of the 
else, and in 


things that 


Judges and attorneys are 
same human mould as anybody 
the heat of a trial they will say 
they do not intend to go on the record, and 
if they do see it later in black and white, whilk 
they said 


they have no ground for complaint 


it, and pre bably before the yet their re 
derogatory to the reporter. They 
wuld have known that 


the remark had no evidenciary value one way 


jury 
action 18 Ome 


feel that the reporter sh 


exercised his 
whether 


or the other, and should have 
discretion and not reported it. For, 
the practice od or bad, 

most a, 
that the stenographer 
his discretion on personal and side 
that 


has come to be 
par- 


is £0 
expected for the 
ticularly, 


f judges 
will exercise 
rem irks 


always occur during a trial 


But Value 
Course of 


of Remarks Changes in 


Trial 


Now, the average reporter with experience 
does possess the judgment to know 
thing is pertinent and when it is not, 
dilemma thing that 
pertinent at the beginning becomes extremely 
so later in the trial. It is not uncommon for 
a lawyer later in a case, especially on sum 
mation, to take hold of a perfectly irrelevant 
side remark of his opponent at the counsel 
table, magnify it, dress it up for the jury’s 
inspection, and distort it into something that 
is both pertinent and material to the point at 
issue. Nor is the judge immune having 
some innocent remark he under his 
breath dressed up later as an apparent opinion 
on his part concerning him 

Thus, the dilemma of the rep 
from the fact that he is, of course, 
see into the future what may occur to change 


when a 
but his 
was nol 


arises when a 


Irom 
made 


the case before 
rter irises 
unable t 
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Testimony in An Accident Case 
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the aspect of the most innocuous proceeding. 
So experience has taught the reporter to write 
everything that is heard during the taking of 
testimony and then, if called upon to exercise 
any discretion in the matter of deleting, exer- 
cise it later when he comes to transcribe 
This is the safer course, particularly for the 
young reporter, until he knows, from custom 
and practice in his particular court, what he 
is not expected to write. 

And even then, when there is any doubt in 
the premise, put it in your notebook anyway 
and decide later whether it is a part of the 
egal record of the case 


Never Take Anything 
for Granted 


N a recent Associated Press dispatch from 

Washington this good advice is brought out 
by Jim Wick, who has been reporting in the 
Senate for something like ten years. He was 
telling how, shortly after he joined the corps, 
its motto—Never take anything for granted— 
was impressed on him. As the dispatch 
has it 

“Senator J. Hamilton Lewis of Illinois was 


making a speech. The Senator appeared to 
be reading it. In his hand he held ten or 
fifteen sheets of paper which he followed 


Wick, thinking he could get the 
speech from Lewis later, put down his pen. 

“After the Senator had concluded, Wick 
went to his desk for the manuscript. He paled 
when he found that only four or five words 
were on each sheet; that Lewis had been 
speaking extemporaneously, using these few 
words only to refresh his memory. 

“But the veteran Shuey had saved the day 
Unknown to Wick he had been taking dow: 
Lewis’ every And as Shuey handed 
him the speech, he reminded Wick: 

“*Never take anything for granted.’” 

Shuey, we are told, keeps check notes o1 
every newcomer to the Senate reporting staff 
lor three years before he turns him loose on 


closely. 


word. 


his own. As dean of the corps he has to safe- 
guard the performance of his staff, and they 
hold an enviable reputation for satisfactory 
service. 

“What do you fellows do when four or five 
Senators get to talking at once?” Wick was 
asked by the newspaper correspondent. (We 
go on in the words of the dispatch.) 
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“Jim looked at me a minute and then replied 
solemnly : 

“*We write faster.’ 

“What do you do when Senators talk faster 
than you can write?” 

“He thought for a moment, then scratched 
his head in puzzled fashion: 

“*T don’t know what I would do in a 
like that.’ ”’ 

And unless that correspondent is a short- 
hand reporter fully 
appreciated this reply ! 

That they weather satisfactorily those times 
of stress which are part and parcel of the job 
is attested by the long service of these veteran 
Senate Theodore F. Shuey, dean 
of all the reporters on Capitol Hill, has sixty- 
one years to his credit; Daniel B. Lloyd has 
been fifty-three years in the service; James W. 
Murphy, thirty-three; Percy E. Budlong some 
seventeen; and Wick and John Rhodes more 
than ten. 

And after ten W ick 
he stills gets a thrill whenever Hiram Johnson 
says “Mr. President.” Wick’s favorite 
Senator, it developed—he picks them for clear 
which the 
ease of reporting a speaker so much depends 
Wick that Johnson of California, 
Robinson of Arkansas, Heflin of Alabama, and 
King of Utah best 
Senate. 


case 


too, he may not hav 


reporters 


years of it, confessed 


He is 


ness of voice, a characteristic on 


considers 


have the voices in the 


New York Reporters 
Meet 


HE New York State Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association held its 55th annual 
convention at Syracuse on December 29 and 30 
Topics debated and upon which action was 
recommended were as follows: 

1. The appointment of a committee on Edu 
cation, the object of which will be the pro 
motion of between the bench 
and bar and reporters; the scope of the com 
mittee to be gradually enlarged to undertake 
the task of disseminating information generally 
concerning the duties and the requirements oi 
professional reporting. 

2. The desirability of amending the present 
law, to make the transcript of a Certified 
Shorthand Supreme Court 
Reporter prima facie evidence of correctness, 


understanding 


Reporter or a 
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subject to cross-examination where questioned 
This reform received the sanction of the 
membership generally, and will be the subject 


of committee research and discussion during 
the year. 
New York City was chosen as the next con 


vention city; time, December 28 and 29, 1931 
New officers elected for the year were: 


Business 
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President, Harold Eyre, Supreme Court 
New York City 

Vice-President, Charles Lee Swem, Suprem« 
Court, New York City 

Secretary-Treasurer, Seth B. MacClintor 
Federal Court, New York City 

Chairman Executive Committee, Arthur 


R. Jenkins, Buffalo 


of 


Letters 


(From “Rational Dictation,” Part I, pages 4 and 5, letters 3 and 4) 
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Club Prizes 


Conciuded 

Marjorie Alexander, Tama! Mildred R. Gage, Law 

pais Union Hig School r is Law 

Sausal California r t Massa : 
Marjorie Clir I ire T Laura Brink, ¢ ral Hig 

ship Hig School, LeRoy s . xs Ch I 

Illinois Irvin I r ( " 
Ida De Comi Plaza Busi Hig Ss G a 

ness School, Long Is! ] Illinois 

City, New York Virginia Stinger, Frank 
Rosanna La Croix, Higt Hig School, Los Ang 

School, Leominster, Mass California 

ehusetts \ S t W 
Clara Grabb, High School Virginia Business ¢ 

Jeannette, Penr va Fa nt, West Virg 


O. 4. Xi 


Pencil 


Josephine Cennamo, Sacre 
Heart Commercial Schoo Bernice Anderson. MacCormac 
Columbus, Ohio School of Commerce, ¢ 
go, Illinots 
Gold Pin Lester Kreller, High & 
Boise, Idaho 
Eleanor Christopherson, Higt Ruth Erwin, High School 
School, Brookings, Sout Burlington, Vermont 
Dakota 
Selina Carlson, High Scho 


~ > 
Minnesota Bronze Pin 


Virginia, 
Alice 


School, 


Padden, Memorial Higt 

West New York, 
New Jersey 

Myrtle Erickson 


Silver Pin 


Frederick Carlson, Abraham High Schoo! 


Lineoln Junior High School Holdrege, Nebraska 
Rockford, Illinois Laverna Ross, High School 
Anna Rose Mosser, St. Joseph St. Paul, Nebraska 
High School, Fremont, 
Ohte Philomena Del Giudice, St 
Alice Ritchie, Union High atharine’s Schesl, Baits 
School, Folsom, California more, Maryland 
Marjorie Meier, High School, Gwendolyn E. Oliver, College 
Wethersfield, Connecticut of Commerce, Weyburn, 


Thelma Metzger, High Schoo! Sask., Canada 
Altoona, Pennsylvania Genevieve V. Ryan, Margaret 
Eleanor Zuhr, High School, M. Irwin, and Mary B 
Lead, South Dakota Reilly, West Philadelphia 
Mildred Eaton, Short High Catholie Girls’ High School 
School, Liberty, Indiana Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


from 





page 332) 
v t K High § N aL Eastern High 
\ ing ( H 0 : . ng, Michigan 
Margaret E er, Heald ( Mari s nberger Frankfort 
ge San Jose Ca ‘ High School, 
Margaret Am rman, Rox West Frankfort. Illinois 
High School, 5 Bessie Garwood, Riehard J 
New Jersey Re ids High School 
M ret Thrams St An Winet Sa Nort 
: y's School, ¢ 7S Carolina 
lilinois 
Gene Nielson. Los A Mae Coates, East High School 
Junior Colleg L 4 ° x City, lows 
California Fannie Niekerk, Perry Secr 
Georgie Dewell, Central Hig tarial Sehool, Waterbury 
Sc wl s xs ( l Connecticut 
a 
Awards 
ars Marie Starner, High School 
Biglerville, Pennsylvania 
Lily Misuguchi, Bent County 


I nor F. Whitman, Hamil High School, Las Animas 
Business College, Ann Colorado 
Arbor, Michigan Bernadette Wigley, St. Francis 
Eu e McNamara, Hig! le Sales, St. P M 
S 01, Redwood Falls nesota 
Minnesota Euna Baker, High School 
Dorothy Feldman, High School Ashland, Kansas 
Wellsville, Ohio Doris Gulick, East Inter 
Agatha Ruth Warner, High mediate School. Jackson 
School, Washington, C. H., Michigan 
Ohile . 
Dorothy Waterman, Sacred 
™ > Sch 
Edna Porth, High School of east Commessiel Gehesl. 
Commerce, Yonkers, New athe . 
York columbus, Ohio 
1 me hoo 
Catherine Jones, High School Howard Rogers, High School 
tus, O rr 
Bellevue, Michigan A =e ° 
Ruth Wolf and Mabel Weir, Johnnie Lou Horton, Fulton 
High School, Mechanics Hig School Atlanta 
ville, New York Georgia 
Marion Heer, High School I Groves, High School 
Archbold, Ohio ( r Illinois 
Lidwina Sehenkelberg, St Velma Russell, Spencer Busi 
Angela Academy, Carroll ness School. Schenectady 
lowa 7 x New York 
Nancy Stilwell The nox 
; ”» 1 ni aT . 
School, Cooperstown, New Maxine Chorn, Ju r‘ ege 
rk Long Beach, California 
Strawn Farrell, High Schoo Orval Dye, High School 
! Center Point, lowa 


Marseilles, Illinois 


Gregg Baseball 


WITH spring training in the big leagues 
in full swing, why not practice, too? 
Not the ordinary baseball, however, but fol- 
lowing the game worked out by Mrs. Clara 
4. Clausen, of the Ohio Business College at 
Cleveland. Her classes, she tells us, take great 
delight in it, and we are glad to pass the idea 


m to you. Here are the rules she gives us 


1. Divide the class into two sides. 


2. Choose an umpire from an advanced 


class. (His decision must be final.) 
SCOREKEEPER 


3. Appoint some boy 


who knows how to keep a baseball score. 

4. All members of each side will be the 
batters. 

5. Appoint for each side a pitcher, catcher, 
first baseman, second baseman, and a third 





baseman. (Do not attempt to work with a 
larger nine as it simply causes confusion.) 
6. Choose for reading letters or articles 
not previously assigned for classwork, so that 
the matter will be new to all the players 

7. Have the first baseman and the catcher 
f the side watch carefully for 
mistakes, as the batter of the other side—the 
ning side—reads that which is assigned by 
PITCHER If the first assignment is 
correctly, that takes the batter to first 
base. The PITCHER another sen- 
tence or letter, as the case may be, and if 
that is read correctly, it takes the batter t 
second base, etc. If the reading is not correct 
the batter is dropped and is called out and the 
next batter is called until there are three out. 
The other side then has its “inning.” 


non-batting 


the 
read 


assigns 
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